CLEMENCEAU

of the office of Minister for Foreign Affairs, a position which he
had held for seven years, in successive Administrations of
widely different character, M. Delcasse had been subjected to
vehement attacks by the leader of the Eadical Left. His policy
in relation to Morocco had been specially obnoxious to M.
Clemenceau. That policy M. Clemenceau had most severely
criticised at the time when M, Delcass6 was stoutly resisting
that extension of German influence in Morocco which led to the
Foreign Minister's downfall and the Conference of Algeciras,
that M. Delcasse had refused to accept. The relations between
the two statesmen could scarcely have been worse; but hitherto
the Eadical leader had carried all before him.

Now came a dramatic climax to the long struggle. A debate
arose in the French Assembly on the condition of the navy.
It was admittedly not what it ought to have been. M. Picard,
the Minister of Marine, made a conciliatory reply to interpella-
tions on the subject of promised immediate reforms and even
complete reconstitution. But this was not enough for M.
Delcasse. The Assembly was not hostile to M. Clemeneeau,
and certainly had no desire to oust his Administration; yet
M, Delcasse's direct attack upon the Premier brought the whole
debate down to the level of a personal question. Nevertheless,
what he said was quite legitimate criticism. M. Clemenceau
had been a member of the Commission of Inquiry on the Navy,
and could not get rid of his responsibility for the present state
of things. The great critic of everybody and everything was
open to exposure himself. He who had enjoyed twenty-five
years of running amuck at the whole political world was now
being called to account in person as an administrator. So far
M. Delcasse. Clemenceau retorted that M. Delcasse had
himself been on the Naval Commission of 1904. He was full
of great policies here, there and everywhere. What had they
resulted in ? The humiliation of France and the Conference
of Algeciras. Clemenceau was evidently much incensed. The
fact that he had been obliged, as he thought, by Germany's
action, to follow M. Deleasse's Moroccan tactics rendered the
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